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ADVENTURE  WITH  THE 
SHEEP. 


HE  house  which  Rosy's 
papa  had  taken  was  not 
quite  in  the  town  among 
the  houses  and  shops,  but 
a  little  way  up  one  of  the  hills 
where  there  were  nice  fields  all 
round. 

Rosy  never  got  tired  of  running 
about  those  fields,  picking  flowers, 
and  watching  the  beautiful  insects 

(7) 
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that  flew  about  them.  She  was  very 
fond  of  butterflies,  and  sometimes 
she  used  to  want  to  catch  them, 
until  one  day  her  mamma  picked 
up  a  dead  one,  and  showed  her  that 
the  wings  were  all  covered  with 
very  tiny  feathers,  and  that  no  one 
could  touch  them  without  hurting 
them  very  much.  She  told  her 
also  that  they  were  very  happy 
among  the  flowers,  and  would  be 
very  unhappy  if  they  were  kept 
shut  up  under  a  glass ;  and  when 
Rosy  had  remembered  how  little  she 
would  like  to  be  a  poor  little  prison- 
er, she  thought  she  would  never  try 
to  catch  them  any  more. 

There  were  some  little  buzzing 
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insects,  however,  that  she  did  not 
like  at  all,  and  those  were  the 
mosquitoes,  which  used  sometimes 
to  bite  her  face,  and  her  arms,  and 
hands,  and  make  her  itch  very 
much ;  but  nurse  never  put  her  to 
bed  at  nigjit,  after  she  had  found  out 
the  tricks  of  these  little  creatures, 
without  letting  down  some  nice  net 
curtains  which  covered  her  quite 
round,  so  that  these  little  plagues 
could  not  get  in.  And  in  the  day- 
time her  little  teasers  were  very 
quiet. 

When  Rosy  used  to  walk  in  the 
park  in  London,  one  of  her  great 
pleasures  was  to  run  after  the  sheep 
and  lambs.  She  never  had  caught 
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one  yet,  not  even  a  tiny  lamb, 
though  she  had  run  very  fast  to  try 
and  stroke  some  of  them,  because  as 
soon  as  she  got  near  they  always 
ran  away.  Still  she  hoped  that 
some  day  or  other  she  should  get 
close  up,  so  as  to  be  able  to  put  her 
arms  round  the  neck  of  one,  and 
hold  it  tight  while  she  kissed  and 
stroked  it. 

There  were  not  many  sheep  near 
the  house,  though  now  and  then  she 
met  a  few  in  the  roads  as  they  were 
coming  home  at  night ;  but  Cecile 
had  told  her  that  there  were  a  good 
many  in  one  particular  place  to 
which  they  had  never  walked.  So 
she  begged  her  mamma  to  take  her 
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out  there  for  a  walk  one  day,  and 
as  her  kind  mamma  was  quite  will- 
ing, they  set  off. 

The  sun  was  shining  very  bright- 
ly ;  the  sky  was  very,  very  blue 
and  clear,  and  there  was  a  nice 
cool  air.  Altogether  it  was  a  most 
delicious  day;  and  little  Rosy,  as 
she  trotted  by  her  mamma's  side, 
not  in  her  wooden  shoes,  but  in 
nice  little  boots,  which  were  nearly 
new,  chattered  away  as  fast  as  her 
small  tongue  could  move. 

Her  mamma  called  her  a  little 
magpie,  but  Rosy  said,  — 

w  Ma,  I  can't  help  it,  there  is  so 
much  to  say."  Then  she  took  a 
little  run  to  the  top  of  a  small 
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mound,  and  called  out,  "O,  mam- 
ma, do  come  here  !  There  is  such  a 
funny  thing  walking  about  up  here. 
Do  come." 

So  her  mamma  got  up  the  mound, 
too,  and  when  she  had  looked  at 
what  Rosy  showed  her,  she  said,  — 

"  Well,  my  chick,  and  what  is  its 
name  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  mamma  ;  isn't  it 
something  like  a  grasshopper  ?  " 

And  as  Rosy  said  so,  she  poked 
the  creature  with  a  little  bough,  and 
it  flew  off  on  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
and  began  to  walk  up  it. 

"O,  mamma!"  cried  the  child, 
"I  didn't  want  it  to  go ;  I  didn't 
know  it  could  fly.  What  was  its 
name?" 
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"Do  you  remember  what  they 
were  that  came  up  with  an  east 
wind  over  the  land  of  Egypt,  when 
Moses  stretched  out  his  rod  because 
the  wicked  king  Pharaoh  would  not 
let  the  children  of  Israel  go ;  those 
creatures  that  came  in  such  great 
swarms  that  they  made  it  quite  dark, 
and  ate  all  the  green  things  and 
spoilt  the  harvest  ?  Papa  was  read- 
ing about  them  yesterday." 

w  I  know  —  locusts  !  "  cried  Rosy, 
clapping  her  hands.  wDo  locusts 
come  here?" 

w  Not  the  large  ones,  Rosy,  but 
they  say  that  some  do  ;  and  I  think 
this  is  one.  Aren't  you  glad  to 
have  seen  one?" 
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K  O,  yes,  I  am,  and  I'll  tell  papa 
about  it.  How  nice  !  "  And  Rosy 
rubbed  her  hands  again.  It  was  a 
way  she  had  when  she  was  very 
pleased.  A  minute  after  she  cried 
out,  "  There  are  the  sheep,  mamma  ! 
May  I  run  after  them  ?  " 

"  We  will  go  together,"  said  her 
mamma. 

"What  funny  sheep  they  are, 
mamma !  they  have  got  such  long 
legs,  haven't  they?  and  such  long 
faces,  to." 

"  I  can  see  some  brown  ones  out 
there,  Rosy  ;  look  !  You  never  saw 
brown  ones  before,  did  you?  " 

tf  O,  how  funny  !  but,  mamma, 
these  sheep  don't  run  away.  May  I 


*  It  was  something  pulling  her  hat,  her  nice  new  hat 
with  the  pretty  leaves  and  flowers." 
(15) 
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go  and  catch  one  and  bring  him  to 
you?" 

"We  will  both  go,  Rosy,"  an- 
swered her  mamma,  again,  who  was 
afraid  that  the  sheep  might  prove 
too  strong  for  her  little  girl.  "  No, 
they  are  not  at  all  afraid.  Let  ua 
go  and  talk  to  that  little  lamb." 

But  while  her  mamma  was  point- 
ing to  this  same  lamb,  Rosy  felt 
something  pulling  her  from  behind. 
It  was  something  pulling  her  hat, 
—  her  nice  new  hat,  with  the  pretty 
leaves  and  flowers  round  it  which 
mamma  had  trimmed  so  lately,  and 
which  Rosy  liked  so  much. 

What  could  it  be  that  was  pull- 
ing? 
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She  put  up  her  right  hand  to  hold 
it  on,  and  turned  her  head  to  see 
what  it  could  be  ;  and  there  she  saw  a 
great  tall  sheep,  with  long  legs,  close 
behind  her. 

Rosy  called  out,  and  then  her 
mamma  turned  round  and  gave  this 
rude  sheep  a  great  pat  with  her 
parasol,  which  made  him  let  go  and 
run  away  ;  but  it  did  not  seem 
frightened  one  bit,  and  wanted  to 
come  back  again  and  eat  the  flowers, 
which  it  evidently  took  for  real 
ones  ;  so  they  were  obliged  to  walk 
very  fast  to  get  out  of  the  sheep's 
way  altogether. 

And  so,  you  see,  poor  little  Rosy 
had  another  disappointment.  Per- 
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haps  you  did  not  know  what  that 
long  word  meant  before;  but  you 
can  guess  now, 'I  think. 

She  was  disappointed  about  the 
boots,  and  now  about  the  sheep  ;  and 
she  did  not  like  her  hat  to  be  spoilt 
either.  So  at  first  I  am  afraid  she 
was  inclined  to  be  rather  cross  and 
angry  with  the  poor  sheep,  who 
could  not  know  as  well  as  Rosy  that 
hats  were  not  meant  to  eat. 

What  would  you  have  done  if 
you  had  been  near  Rosy  then? 
Wouldn't  you  have  told  her  that 
after  her  beautiful  walk,  and  seeing 
a  locust  too,  she  should  not  be 
cross  about  anything  ?  And  wouldn't 
you  have  told  her  that  no  little 
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child  can  have  everything  quite 
as  she  likes ;  and  that  any  little 
girl  who  means  to  be  good  must  try 
to  be  gentle,  and  kind,  and  good- 
tempered,  when  things  happen  that 
she  does  not  like,  just  as  much  as 
when  everything  goes  her  way. 
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EFORE  Rosy  got  home 
she  found  out  that  she 
was  not  the  only  little 
creature  that  sometimes 
had  little  troubles.  Indeed,  I  rather 
fancy  that  she  came  to  believe  that 
some  very  small  creatures  indeed 
had  much  larger  troubles  than  she 
had  ever  known. 

Her  mamma  and  she  had  nearly 
got  to  the  garden-gate,  and  Rosy'a 
little  tongue  had  been  silent  for  some 
time,  when  they  met  a  man,  who 
had  in  his  hand  a  very  pretty  little 
bird. 
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The  man  came  up  to  Rosy,  and 
said,  — 

"  Would  missy  care  to  have  this 
little  thing?" 

Rosy  started  with  delight,  and 
looked  up  at  her  mamma  to  know 
what  she  was  to  say. 

Her  mamma  did  not  speak,  but 
went  up  to  look  at  the  bird. 

*  Why,  it  is  a  wounded  bird  !  "  she 
said.  "Here  are  drops  of  blood. 
The  bird  has  been  shot,  and  I  sup- 
pose it  will  soon'die." 

w  Xo,  madam,"  answered  the 
man ;  "  it  is  but  little  injured,  and 
would  soon  come  round  with  care. 
I  was  about  to  take  it  home  when  I 
saw  your  little  lady's  face,  and 
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thought,  maybe,  she  might  like  to 
have  a  pet." 

"  What  do  you  say,  Rosy  ?  "  asked 
her  mamma.  w  There  is  an  empty 
cage  in  the  kitchen.  Shall  we  take 
it,  and  let  it  live  there?" 

"  O,  mamma,  do  let  it ! "  cried 
Rosy,  "  and  do  let  it  be  mine  !  " 

*  Well,  if  you  like,  my  child  ; 
but  what  will  you  say  to  this  kind 
gentleman?  " 

Rosy  looked  up  in  his  face  with 
her  blue  eyes,  and*  one  of  her  best 
smiles,  as  she  said,  — 

"  Thank  you,  very,  very  much, 
sir.  Rosy  will  take  great  care  of 
the  poor  little  bird." 

Then  she  held  up  her  frock  to 
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make  a  bed  for  it,  and  the  man 
said,  — 

"It  cannot  fly  yet,  because  it  has 
been  hurt,  but  it  will  soon  be  quite 
well  again,  and  sing  you  a  great 
many  songs,  my  pretty  babe." 

Rosy  hardly  knew  what  to  make 
of  this  speech,  for  though  she  did 
not  object  to  be  called  pretty,  she 
hated  of  all  things  to  be  thought  a 
baby. 

However,  she  supposed  that  he 
must  mean  to  be  kind,  and  the 
thought  of  the  poor  bird  soon  put 
everything  else  out  of  her  head. 

"What  shall  we  do  with  it, 
mamma?  "  she  asked,  as  soon  as  he 
was  gone.  w  Shall  we  send  for  the 
doctor?" 
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*  O,  no,  I  don't  think  we  will  do 
that;  papa  will  be  doctor  enough, 
I  think ;  he  knows  all  about  birds, 
you  know,  Rosy." 

Rosy  could  quite  believe  that; 
and  bustling  into  the  room  where 
her  papa  was  sitting,  she  very  soon 
showed  her  newly-gotten  treasure. 

Her  papa  looked  at  it  very  care- 
fully, and  then  said,  — 

"Well,  Rosy,  I  hope  we  shall 
soon  get  it  well ; "  and  then  he  went 
to  a  cupboard  and  brought  out  one 
of  the  prettiest,  softest  little  nests 
that  you  ever  saw.  "  See,  Rosy, 
isn't  it  funny  ?  I  picked  this  up  to- 
day and  brought  it  home  for  you  ;  but 
I  didn't  know  that  you  would  have  a 
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use  for  it.  Now  I  think  it  will 
make  a  beautiful  soft  bed  for  your 
dickie.  Let  us  put  it  into  the  cage, 
and  then  put  birdie  in,  and  give  it 
some  sopped  bread  and  water. 
Cecile  can  go  for  some  seed  after- 
wards ;  and  perhaps  we  might  put 
a  little  bread  poultice  on  to  the  sore 
place." 

Rosy  thought  all  these  most 
capital  plans,  and  that  there  never 
was  anything  half  so  delightful  as 
that  dear  little  nest. 

She  soon  coaxed  the  poor  bird  to 
eat,  but  it  seemed  more  glad  of  the 
water  than  of  anything  else. 

Then  they  put  the  cage  in  a 
sunny  place ;  and  when  it  had  been 
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well  attended  to,  they  left  Rosy  to 
talk  to  it,  that  it  might  get  fond  of 
its  little  mistress ;  and  besides,  it 
did  not  seem  to  like  too  much  com- 
pany. 

In  a  very  short  time  Rosy  came 
to  tell  her  mamma  that  her  new  pet 
was  beginning  to  chirp  and  move 
about  its  nest.  She  was  quite  sure 
that  by  the  next  day  it  would  be 
quite  cured  and  able  to  hop  about  its 
cage. 

It  was  a  brown  bird,  with  a  thick 
throat,  and  now  Rosy  wanted  to 
know  its  name. 

Her  mamma  said  she  did  not 
know,  but  her  papa  told  her  that  it 
was  a  nightingale,  and  that  some 
day  it  would  sing  splendidly. , 
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"It  has  four  different  notes, 
Rosy,"  he  said,  "  and  I  think  it 
will  outdo  Mister  Tommy.  I  won- 
der if  they  will  be  good  friends  ?  " 

"  O,  yes,  I'm  sure  they  will," 
answered  Rosy,  "  'cause  Tommy  so 
likes  singing.  May  they  live  in  one 
cage,  papa?  " 

"  If  they  like,  but  I  don't  much 
fancy  that  they  will  like  it,"  said 
her  papa.  "  I  should  be  rather 
afraid  of  their  pecking  each  other's 
eyes  out." 

"  But,  papa,"  cried  Rosy,  "my 
hymn  says,  — 

*  Birds  in  their  little  nests  agree.' " 

wAh,   Rosy,"  replied  her  papa, 
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laughing,  "  I  think  that  can  be  only 
when  they  are  all  of  one  kind.  I 
never  knew  a  canary  and  a  nightin- 
gale to  live  together  in  one  nest.  If 
you  go  out  and  look  in  the  hedges 
you  will  find  all  the  sparrows  in 
one  nest,  not  sparrows  and  thrushes, 
and  so  on ;  and  if  you  look  up  at  a 
rookery  you  won't  find  thrushes 
among  them.  But  we  shall  see.  If 
the  canary  and  the  nightingale 
should  become  very  good  friends, 
we  can  put  them  into  one  cage  and 
let  them  play  and  sing  together. 
Do  you  think  you  can  manage  to 
teach  them  a  tune  which  they  could 
sing  as  a  duet ;  just  as  mainma  and 
aunt  Janie  do  ?  " 
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"Yes,  papa,"  said  Rosy;  "I 
know  the  Happy  Land,  and  I  will 
try  to  teach  them  that." 

"Do,"  said  her  papa;  "and  if 
you  manage  it  I  shall  say  that  you 
are  a  capital  bird-trainer." 

After  this  Rosy  climbed  on  her 
papa's  knee  and  began  to  tell  him 
about  the  locust  she  had  seen,  and 
about  the  sheep  which  ate  part  of 
her  hat.  And  her  papa  in  his  turn 
told  her  of  some  much  better  be- 
haved sheep  which  he  had  seen,  — 
sheep  that  were  so  good  that  they 
did  everything  their  shepherd  told 
them. 

"  The  shepherd  was  not  obliged  to 
go  behind  them,"  he  said,  "  but  he 
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walked  in  front,  and  the  sheep  came 
after  him.  He  walked  faster  than 
they  did  once,  and  so  they  were  left 
a  little  way  behind,  but  when  he 
called  to  them  they  came  running  up 
to  him  just  as  if  they  were  very  fond 
of  him.  It  made  me  think,  my 
child,  of  something  which  I  read  to 
you  not  long  ago  out  of  the  Bible. 
Do  you  remember  who  it  was  that 
called  himself  '  the  Good  Shep- 
herd'?" 

"Jesus  Christ,"  said  Rosy,  softly, 
"  and  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Son  of 
God." 

"  Yes,  Rosy ;  and  who  are  his 
sheep?" 

Rosy  stopped,  and  looked  puzzled. 
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She  had  forgotten  this  ;  and  at  last 
she  said,  "she  did  not  know." 

So  her  papa  said,  — 

"  The  sheep  are  all  those  people 
who  love  Jesus,  and  listen  to  his 
voice,  and  follow  him  ;  but  who  are 
the  little  lambs  in  his  flock?  " 

"Are  they  the  little  children?" 
asked  Rosy,  eagerly. 

"Yes,  Rosy;  all  little  children 
who  love  to  hear  the  words  that 
Jesus  spake  when  he  was  on  earth, 
those  which  are  written  down  in  the 
Bible  for  us,  you  know,  and  who 
try  to  do  as  he  bids  them,  are  his 
little  lambs.  I  wonder  if  Rosy  has 
been  trying  to  please  the  Good 
Shepherd  this  morning." 
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Rosy  hung  down  her  head,  for 
she  remembered  how  cross  she 
had  been  that  morning,  and  at  last 
she  whispered,  — 

"  Xot  all  the  time,  dear  papa." 
And  then  she  told  what  she  had 
not  told  before;  and  said  she  would 
never  be  cross  again  ;  and  her  papa 
told  her  that  if  she  wanted  to  be 
good  she  must  ask  Jesus  to  help  her 
and  teach  her  how ;  and  so  they 
talked  on  until  some  one  came  to 
see  papa,  and  their  talk  ended  for 
that  day. 
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ROSY  HELPS  OLD  PETER. 

E  have  forgotten  all  about 
Julia  for  a  long  time; 
but  it  is  not  because  Rosy 
has  left  off  caring  for  her. 
She  took  her  out  every  day  just  as 
she  used  to  do  in  England,  and 
often  told  her  mamma  that  she 
thought  the  dear  dolly  was  getting  a 
great  deal  fatter  and  more  rosy  every 
day. 

That  was  because  every  one  used 
to  say  this  of  Rosy  herself.  A 
country  life  agreed  with  her  wonder- 
fully ;  and  she  was  getting  so  stout 
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and  sturdy  that  nursey  used  to  tell 
her  that  grandmamma  would  never 
know  her  when  she  went  back  home 
again, 

There  was  a  time  when  Rosy  was 
very  fond  of  a  drive  with  mamma, 
but  now  she  despised  carriages  alto- 
gether, and  said  that  she  "could 
walk  miles  and  miles  !  " 

There  very  seldom  came  a  wet 
day  at  Cannes,  though  there  was 
often  a  windy  one;  but  that  Rosy 
did  not  mind.  She  liked  of  all 
things  to  run  in  a  high  wind,  and 
let  her  hair  blow  behind  her,  but  it 
was  only  in  the  shade  that  she  was 
allowed  to  do  so,  because  in  the  sun 
she  had  to  wear  her  hat,  or  she 
would  have  got  a  headache. 
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Rosy  had  a  great  many  treats 
during  the  winter,  —  for  winter  out 
there  is  not  like  winter  in  England. 
Often  it  was  beautifully  fine  and 
warm,  and  when  her  little  cousins 
wrote  to  tell  her  of  the  fun  they 
had  in  playing  at  snow-balls,  she 
used  to  get  her  mamma  to  write 
them  back  messages  about  the  pic- 
nics she  had  been  to,  and  the 
flowers  she  had  picked. 

For  Rosy  could  not  write  yet  her- 
self, and  her  mamma  said  she  could 
not  think  of  teaching  her  until  she 
became  more  industrious  over  her 
reading. 

You  see  her  mamma  was  a  little 
bit  afraid  that  her  little  girl  would 
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go  back  a  regular  dunce,  and  that 
would  have  been  a  sad  thing. 

It  is  better  for  boys  and  girls  not 
to  play  quite  all  day,  or  else  they 
get  tired  of  it ;  but  Rosy  was  not 
quite  old  enough  to  see  that,  so  she 
always  wanted  to  go  out  into  the 
fields,  or  on  the  hills  directly  after 
breakfast. 

I  must  say  that  there  was  plenty 
to  tempt  her,  especially  when  the 
spring  came,  and  hay-making  began. 
The  orange-trees  were  in  blossom 
then,  and  they  looked  prettier  than 
you  can  imagine,  and  smelt,  O,  so 
nice ! 

Do  you  know  that  lots  of  people 
have  orange-trees  on  purpose  to  get 
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plenty  of  flowers  to  make  that  nice 
stuff  called  orange-flower  water  ? 

Did  you  ever  smell  that?  Per- 
haps not ;  but  I  must  tell  you  that 
a  great  deal  of  this  water  is  sent  to 
the  place  where  they  make  that  nice 
n  Eau  de  Cologne,"  which  mamma 
puts  on  her  handkerchief.  The 
orange-flower  water  helps  to  make 
it;  and  so  they  pick  the  flowers 
instead  of  letting  them  turn  into 
fruit. 

There  is  very  little  grass  in 
Cannes ;  but  some  grows  out  in 
a  plain  near ;  and  there,  in  May, 
there  was  to  be  a  grand  hay-making, 
which  Rosy  was  to  go  and  see.  "  Ah, 
and  help,  too,"  so  she  said,  and  so 
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she  thought.  Little  girls  always 
like  to  help ;  don't  they  ?  I  am 
sure  you  do. 

But  the  grass  must  be  cut  before 
it  could  be  made  into  hay,  and  old 
Peter  was  to  cut  a  great  deal  of  it. 
He  was  a  particular  friend  of 
Rosy's,  and  he  had  promised  to  let 
her  know  the  day  before  he  began. 

So  one  evening  he  paid  her  a 
Yisit,  and  said,  in  French,  — 

w  Miss  Rosy,  I'm  a  going  mowing 
to-morrow  ;  will  you  come  and  help 
an  old  man  ?  " 

Rosy  had  learnt  a  little  French 
by  this  time,  and  could  talk  in  her 
way  to  old  Peter. 

So  she  ran  in  to  ask  her  mamma. 
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"I  may,  mayn't  I,  dear  mamma? 
Please  say  yes,  because  Peter  is 
very  old,  and  I  want  to  help  him." 

"  Do  you  think  you  can  ?  "  asked 
papa,  smiling.  w  I'm  afraid  you 
couldn't  manage  a  great  scythe." 

r'O,  I  don't  want  one,  papa," 
cried  Rosy ;  "  I  can  pick  lots  with 
my  own  hands.  Yes,  indeed  I  can, 
for  I  picked  a  great  bunch  yester- 
day." 

"  Well,  if  old  Peter  really  wants 
you,  and  nurse  does  not  mind  the 
walk,  you  may  have  a  donkey  and 
go,  Rosy,"  said  her  papa,  w  and 
mamma  and  I  will  come  and  see 
you  mowing.  Only  mind,  you  must 
work  hard  and  not  chatter  too  much 
over  it." 
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Rosy  promised,  and  then  ran  off 
to  ask  nurse,  and  to  tell  old  Peter. 

"  Only  I  mustn't  come  if  it  rains, 
Peter,"  she  added;  "but  it  won't 
rain,  will  it?" 

She  looked  at  the  sky  a  good  deal 
that  night,  and  asked  nurse  very 
often  what  she  thought  about  the 
weather ;  and  in  the  morning,  the 
very  first  thing  she  did  was  to  look 
up  in  the  sky  again. 

It  was  as  blue  as  blue  could  be, 
and  not  a  cloud  anywhere  in  sight. 

Rosy  clapped  her  hands,  and  her 
little  tongue  began  its  day's  work 
without  remembering  about  the 
chattering. 

Directly     after     breakfast     the 
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donkey  came  —  and  a  very  fine 
donkey  it  was,  with  pink  tassels 
hanging  over  its  face  to  keep  off 
the  flies,  and  a  basket-saddle  fit  for 
a  little  princess.  A  girl  came  to 
drive  it ;  and  she  wore  a  very  large 
hat  to  keep  off  the  sun,  and  talked 
very  loud  and  fast  to  the  donkey, 
just  as  if  it  could  understand  all  she 
said. 

Rosy  could  not,  however,  be- 
cause she  spoke  such  funny  words. 

They  soon  came  to  the  place  where 
the  grass  was  to  be  cut.  It  was  in 
a  flat  place,  through  which  ran  a 
pretty  winding  river,  over  which 
was  a  bridge.  There  were  moun- 
tains at  the  back  of  this  flat  place, 
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or  plain,  as  it  was  called,  and  on 
the  tops  of  those  farthest  off  she 
could  see  snow. 

Old  Peter  came  up  and  lifted  her 
off  her  donkey,  and  he  said  that  the 
snow  on  these  mountains  never 
melted,  because  it  was  so  cold  up 
there,  just  as  her  papa  told  her. 

Then  he  showed  her  some  vines 
which  were  growing  on  the  lower 
parts  of  the  hills  near  them,  and 
the  orange-trees  all  covered  with 
white  flowers  not  far  off,  and  asked 
her  if  God's  world  were  not  a 
beautiful  one? 

Rosy  thought  it  was,  indeed  ;  she 
was  in  great  spirits  that  morning, 
and  thought  everything  nice.  So 
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now  she  ran  off  so  fast  to  the 
place  where  Peter  had  been  at  work 
mowing,  that  his  old  legs  could 
ccarcely  keep  up  with  her  little  fot 
ones. 

He  soon  took  up  his  scythe  and 
began  his  work,  cutting  down  a 
great  many  stalks  of  grass  at  every 
stroke.  Rosy  watched  him  for  a 
little  while  to  see  how  he  did  it,  and 
then  she  set  to  work  too. 

She  had  no  knife,  not  even  a  pair 
of  scissors,  though  she  wished  she 
had  brought  them,  but  she  put  out 
her  hand  bravely,  and  tugged  away 
at  the  tall  pieces  until  she  had  got 
quite  a  handful. 

It  was  very  good  fun  at  first ;  but 


1  She  tugged  away  at  the  tall  pieces  tratil  she  had 
got  quite  a  handful." 

(45) 
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the  stalks  were  so  tough,  that  her 
little  hands  soon  got  tired. 

Still  she  did  not  give  in  for  a 
long  time.  She  thought  she  was 
really  helping,  and  would  not  stop 
only  because  she  was  tired. . 

It  was  so  nice  to  feel  of  some 
use  ;  so  Rosy  went  on  till  she  became 
quite  hot,  and  old  Peter  said,  — 

"Now,  missie,  it's  time  for  you 
to  leave  off,  or  your  good  ntirsey 
will  be  giving  me  a  scolding." 

Rut  Rosy  answered,  — 

"  My  papa  is  not  come  yet,  and  he 
won't  like  to  see  me  idle.  Why 
doesn't  papa  come  ?  " 

Old  Peter  did  not  know ;  but  he 
said,  — 
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"  Let  us  go  and  ask  nurse  about 
it." 

He  was  rather  afraid  that  the 
little  woman  would  be  ill,  that  was 
the  truth ;  and  so  he  led  her  off  to 
where  nurse  was  sitting  at  work 
under  a  tree. 

Xurse  was  rather  afraid  too, 
when  she  saw  those  red  cheeks  ;  and 
she  got  up  and  walked  about  with 
her,  looking  for  flowers  until  they 
had  got  paler. 

Then  papa  and  mamma  came,  and 
they  all  walked  about,  and  talked  to 
Peter  ;  and  Rosy  picked  a  few  more 
handfuls  and  put  them  among  the 
grass  which  he  had  cut.  So  every 
one  was  happy;  and  every  one 
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thought  it  would  make  a  very  pretty 
hay-field,  when  the  grass  was  all 
down  and  ready  to  be  tossed  about. 
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THE  EIDE  ON  THE  DOXKEY. 


OSY  went  again  to  the 
field  the  next  day  with 
her  papa,  and  found  that 
all  the  grass  was  cut, 


and  that  Peter,  and  hb  son,  and 
some  other  men,  were  tossing  it 
over  and  over,  and  up  into  the  air 
on  great  forked  sticks,  that  it  might 
be  turned  towards  the  hot  sun  on  all 
sides,  and  so  get  quite  dry. 

This  was  better  fun  than  even 
seeing  it  cut,  and  Rosy  had  soon 
begged  a  little  fork  that  she  might 
toss  it  about  too.  But  it  was  very 
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hot  where  the  hay-makers  were,  — 
too  hot  for  a  little  English  girl,  — 
and  so  her  papa  found  an  olive-tree 
near  the  stream,  and  under  its  shade 
he  and  Rosy  tossed  up  the  grass  in 
grand  style. 

They  came  again  when  it  was 
quite  dry  and  made  into  hay,  and 
saw  Peter's  son  putting  a  lot  of  it 
on  a  donkey's  back  to  be  carried 
away. 

Now  Rosy  knew  this  donkey 
very  well.  Its  name  was  Jack, 
and  it  was  rather  a  young  donkey 
and  a  very  good  one.  She  had 
never  been  on  its  back,  though  she 
had  often  wished  for  a  ride,  because 
Cecile  had  told  her  how  well  it  be- 
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haved,  and  how  fond  it  was  of  its 
mother. 

She  knew  its  mother  too.  Her 
name  was  Jenny ;  and  when  Jack 
met  her  out  he  always  used  to  like 
to  have  a  little  talk  with  her,  only 
they  could  not  stop  long  because 
they  were  both  too  busy. 

Rosy  thought  that  Jack  must  like 
his  work  in  the  hay-field  very  much. 
He  certainly  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
smell  of  the  hay,  and  kept  snuffing 
it  in,  and  fidgeting  as  if  he  thought 
it  would  make  him  a  good  lunch. 
But  his  master  only  let  him  have  a 
little  taste ;  he  said  he  had  eaten  a 
good  breakfast,  and  would  make 
himself  ill  if  he  ate  any  more. 
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So  poor  Jacky  had  to  stand  quite 
still,  and  have  it  put  on  his  back  in- 
stead. 

When  he  was  well  loaded,  old 
Peter  said,  — 

w  Now  would  little  missie  like  to 
ride  on  the  top  ?  Here's  a  soft  seat 
and  a  safe  one." 

Rosy  had  never  thought  of  this 
before,  but  now,  when  old  Peter 
asked  her,  she  was  eager  to  get 
up. 

"O,  papa,  may  I?"  she  cried. 
«  Do  let  me." 

But  he  said,  — 

w  Rosy,  you  have  never  learnt  to 
ride,  and  you  don't  know  how.  What 
if  you  were  to  tumble  down  ! " 
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"  O,  no,  papa,  I  shouldn't  tumble 
down,  indeed; — indeed,  I  know 
how,"  she  cried,  pulling  his  hand. 
"I've  seen  the  ladies  ride  in  the 
Regent's  Park ;  and  I  saw  them  in 
Paris  too.  Besides,  papa,  I  have 
been  on  a  rocking-horse,  —  twice, 
papa,  I  have,  and  I  didn't  fall  off 
then." 

Papa  laughed,  and  said,  — 

w  My  little  Rosy  thinks  she  can 
do  everything."  And  then  he  took 
her  up  in  his  arms  and  gave  her  a 
great  jump  and  a  great  swing  right 
on  to  the  top  of  the  hay. 

w  O,  papa,  how  nice !  "  cried 
Rosy.  "  It's  splendid  up  here.  I'm 
taller  than  you  now,  papa,  and  I 
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can  see  such  a  long  way  ;  and  I 
couldn't  fall,  see,  papa,  for  I'm  al- 
most buried.  O,  it  is  so  delicious  !  " 

w  Well,  now,  Rosy,  you  must 
drive  your  donkey  to  its  home,  you 
know.  Do  you  know  what  to  say  ?  " 

"O,  yes,  I  know,"  said  Rosy. 
"  Gee  up,  donkey,  gee  up  !  "  Rosy 
had  a  little  bough  in  her  hand  which 
was  meant  to  do  instead  of  a  stick. 
It  would  not  reach  Mr.  Jack's  back, 
but  she  said  he  was  afraid  of  it, 
and  thought  he  had  better  go  before 
she  beat  him.  Peter's  son  walked 
close  behind  to  prevent  Rosy  from 
falling  off,  and  perhaps  he  gave 
Jacky  a  push  sometimes  ;  but  Rosy 
did  not  see  that. 
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She  thought  it  was  all  her  doing, 
and  said,  — 

"  See,  papa,  the  donkey  does  just 
as  I  tell  him  ;  he  doesn't  stop  at  all, 
and  when  I  told  him  to  go  to  the 
gate  he  went  directly  !  Isn't  he  a 
good  donkey?" 

*  Very  good,  Rosy ;  and  I  won- 
der whether  he  would  mind  taking 
you  home  before  he  gets  rid  of  his 
load  of  hay.  Mamma  would  like 
to  see  you  perched  up  there." 

Old  Peter  was  sure  that  Jack 
wouldn't  mind  at  all,  and  his  son 
was  sure  too ;  and  Rosy  was  de- 
lighted with  the  idea;  so  off  they 
started  directly. 

They  had  to  get  out  of  the  field 


"  .Rosy  had  a  little  bough  in  her  hand,  which  was 
meant  to  do  instead  of  a  stick." 
(57) 
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first,  and  then  along  a  hot  road  and 
up  a  hill  to  the  house  where  they 
lived ;  and  when  they  came  to  the 
hill  Jacky  did  not  seem  much  to 
admire   it.     He   went   slower  and 
slower,  and  at  last  stood  still. 
Then  Rosy  called  out,  — 
"O,  you  naughty  donkey  !  go  on, 
go  on  !  "  and  she  brandished  about 
her  little  bough. 

But  Rosy's  papa  said,  — 
"Would  not  my  little  girl  be 
tired  too,  and  inclined  to  stop,  if  she 
had  to  go  up  this  hill  with  such  a 
load  ?  We  must  give  him  time  to 
get  his  breath." 

So  Jacky  was  very  glad  of  that, 
and  went  to  the  bank  at  the  side  of 
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the  road  to  eat  some  leaves  whicn 
he  saw  growing  there. 

Rosy  did  not  much  like  waiting, 
and  she  was  half  afraid  that  the 
good  donkey  was  going  to  tip  her 
over  his  head,  but  she  would  not 
seem  frightened. 

"Is  not  Jack  stronger  than  me, 
papa,  then  ?  "  she  asked  after  a  little 
while.  WI  thought  he  was  so  very 
strong." 

"  Perthaps  he  may  be ;  but  re- 
member he  is  not  much  more  than  a 
baby  yet,  and  not  nearly  so  old  as 
Rosy." 

w  0,  papa,  and  how  wise  he  is  !  w 
cried  Rosy.  "  Don't  you  think  he 
knows  a  great,  great  deal  ?  " 
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M I  don't  suppose  he  is  learning  to 
read,"  replied  her  papa ;  "  but  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  he  tries  to  do  all 
a  donkey's  lessons  as  well  as  he  can. 
But  who  is  this  coming  down  the 
hill  to  meet  us?" 

*  Mamma  !  mamma  ! "  screamed 
Rosy.  "Look,  mamma,  where  I 
am!" 

w  I  see,  my  darling,  but  take  care 
you  don't  fall  off,"  answered  mam- 
ma, looking  a  little  anxious;  and 
then  she  asked  papa  whether  the 
child  were  quite  safe. 

w  0,  yes,  I  think  so,  if  she  sits 
very  still.  She  has  been  enjoying 
her  ride  very  much,  and  taking  a 
few  lessons  from  the  donkey.  And 
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after  all  this  pleasure  I  hope  oar 
little  Rosy  will  be  as  ready  for  les- 
sons to-morrow  as  no  doubt  the 
donkey  will  be  for  his  work.  When 
she  can  read  some  little  stories 
about  donkeys  I  think  I  know  of  a 
pretty  book  that  she  will  like ;  and 
when  she  can  count  up  a  hundred 
shells  without  making  a  mistake, 
I  am  going  to  give  her  a  little  box 
to  put  all  in  that  she  can  pick  up  on 
the  beach. 
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